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EXTRAORDINARY SIGN OF THE TIMES. 





Ws are not making a pun at the head of this article; but in the 
Times newspaper of yesterday, which is not reckoned an imprudent 
journal, there is the following extraordinary comment upon the 
abolition of the title “ My Lord” among the French ministry :— 

“ There is no country in Europe in which the distinction be- 
tween Peer and Commoner is so marked as in England; and that 
owing to the existence of those absurd and even profane addresses 
“ My Lord,” as applied to the former; and “ Your Lordship,” 
“Your Grace,” and “Noble Lords.” Foreigners are disgusted 
with us on this account; and think that, with the freest institutions, 
we are the basest people, to suffer such a distinction to exist in daily 

ractice! No one would or could interfere with a Lord as a 

egislator in the Upper House—a member of the House of Lords, 
if you please; but Lord Grey, for example, or Lord Grenvitte, 
would quite as well discharge all the duties of that station, if 
addressed “ Sir;’? “ Yes, Sir;” “ No, Sir;” as when called that 
which they are not, “the Lord” of him who addresses them. 
We should like to see this profane and disgusting foolery put an end 
to in England. It exists nowhere else. It is not worth the while 
to inquire how it crept in here; but this is the last country where 
it ought to find a place; and we have no doubt but that being once 
branded, it will very soon vanish hence. The sooner this takes 
place the better; and no time so good as the present. It is 
remarkable also, that the servility of practice outruns the formality 
of the law in this respect. The law allows no titles to the younger 
sons of Dukes or Marquisses. It is GeorGe Gorvon, Esq., com- 
monly called Lord Georce Gorpon: yet each of these persons is 
now a My Lord! a My Lord!!” 

We presume we may offer a few remarks on this passage, with- 
out trenching upon those rights of the Stamp Office, which are so 
judiciously vindicated at the present juncture. To comment on 
titles of honour and their uses, belongs to the antiquary and 
the philosopher, as well as the politician. So do many points 
which we hope to touch upon, and to which, though perfectly 
allowable, the Stamp Office will discreetly have given all the zest of 
a forbidden sweet. The Grecian Legislator, to make people love 
their wives, forbade them to visit them but by stealth. We liked 
politics before, but certainly never so much as at this moment; 
and it is hard, though no longer necessary, thank Heaven! if our 
love does not bear fruit. We may still do something towards the 
comfortable settlement of questions, which (if all could be foreseen) 
may have as much need of generosity in enemies, as determination 
in friends. 

The best plea ever made for title, was Burke’s; who argued, 
that its very want of any ground to go upon gave it something of a 
liberal and romantic character in the eyes of mankind, and led them 
to conceive the existence of other refinements apart from the com- 
mon objects of their admiration. Such, at least, is the recollection 
we have of his argument. It is very ingenious, and has a philoso- 
phical air of reconcilement with things as they have been. But 
things fluctuate; and when such refinements are in the way of the 
progress of mankind, the first touch in the course of advancement 
reduces them to nothing. If they are defensible for other times, 
it does not follow that they are so for ours. Any absurdity may 
have been equally useful, or made to appear so. The question is, 
do we think it so now, and can it consist with doubt and denial ? 
On the contrary, the moment the doubt comes, is it not clear that 
the time is come when the necessity for the refinement exists no 
longer ? Can the cessation of all the advantages which existed but in 
acquiescence, and the continuance of the disadvantages which have 
never ceased to be manifest, allow a system to flourish, when it 
meets with sneers at every corner, when its members have no longer 
any superiority over the rest of the community, when they are afraid 
to pretend it, and are obliged to retreat, like refuted children, into 
airs and sullenness? When Lord Grey talked of his order, it was 
out of an instinct of desperation. 

These reflections have passed through the minds of individuals 
for many generations. By degrees they became expressed; by 








degrees they modified opinion; and at last out comes the opinion, 
when the example of speaking is set. It is wonderful what a cer- 
tain event has done in the course of forty days. Why, the very 
Tory magazines begin to talk of the decline of the clergy, and to 
pick their way to a ground apart ; and here we have a paper, which 
is looked upon as the representative of prevailing opinion, openly 
laughing titles to scorn, and hoping that men will cease to “ My 
Lord” their equals ! 

This open questioning of the title of “ My Lord” will undoubt- 
edly cause something ridiculous to be found in it. As to its 
being profane, no similarity of sounds can cause an approach 
between two ideas so far different as the charge might seem to 
refer to; and yet enough remains to render it indecent, and even 
pernicious; at least, the Puritans were not without reason, when 
they protested against the similarity of title bestowed on the Lord 
Winchester and the Lord Jesus! A religious courtier, speaking of 
the last moments of James I, said, that considerable intercourse 
seemed to be going on “ between their divine and human Majesties !”” 
And Peter Pindar has a story of a boy in Cornwall who had acquired 
such prodigious notions of a lord, that one of the nobility coming 
to look at the mines, and happening to ask him a question, he said, 
“ Yes, an’ please you, my Lord God.” He had found the confu- 
sion partly supplied him in the prayer-books. 

The absurdity of the title now-a-days is indisputable. On no 
ground will it bear examining. A Lord is very often Lord of no- 
thing: he is not Lord of the place he is titled by; he is not the 
Lord of the person who addresses him ; he is not superior, perhaps he 
is inferior, to any man of his acquaintance, and one of the meanest 
of the human race. How can we “My Lord” such a man, and not 
laugh? And if the title bestows nothing, where there is nothing 
already, what can it give worth, where there is something? A Lord 
is properly a loaferd, or giver of bread. What would a noble 
absentee say, at being addressed by his starving tenantry, “ My 
giver of bread, will you be pleased to let us have a crumb to keep 
us from starving 7’? Pray let them think, let them think, for God’s 
sake. 

We notice this subject, not out of dislike to any class of the com- 
munity, but from a regard for all, and froma wish to break the blow 
of alteration ; to warn the unyielding in time, and to prepare for 
good humour in the reforming. 





ah y . 
THE READER: 
CONSISTING OF ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW BOOKS, WITH 
OCCASIONAL CRITICISM. 
The Menageries. Part I.. Vol. 2. Being Part XIII. of the 
Library of Entertaining Knowledge. Charles Knight. 


Tue first volume of the Menageries was one of the most inte- 
resting of the series of Entertaining Knowledge, and the second is 
no falling-off. It is devoted, very properly, to our worthy friend the 
Elephant (for so human beings may call him) and has a most lauda- 
ble abundance of wood-cuts. The cuts might be better executed, as 
works of art; but the Society, we presume, reckon them, as they 
have reason to do, explanatory enough in point of information ; and 
in calculating the expense, resolve to sacrifice nicety to abundance. 
On this principle, we agree with them. We feel like proper grown 
children, on taking up the mumber before us, loving to have a book 
“all about the Elephant,” and to find plenty of pictures to shew 
us all that he does. In the first volume we admired particularly 
the anatomical illustrations of the lion’s paw and its talons. We 
have here, besides Elephants in all sorts of actions, the creature 
opening his mouth to us for inspection, sections of his trunk, and 
various specimens of the finger at the end of it, plucking up grass, 
holding it, &c. 

The more we read of the Elephant, the more we are persuaded 








he is the Dr Johnson of the menagerie, and that if he could speak 
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and give his opinion, he would begin his sentences with saying | well disciplined, and she exhibited her feats with considerable 
“ Why, Sir.”—His present biographer treats him with respect and effect, by their adaptation to scenic display. To mgt ‘en a ee 
humanity, and understands him well, but still as his master; | CS5!0M, to kneel down without any more perceptible bidding than 


. . : . the waving of a hand, to salute a particular individual, to place a 
beasts ¢ j tlephe g ¢ = 5 Pa ; : A 
whereas if ts could write, the Elephant might have a Bos crown upon the head of “ the true prince ;” to eat and drink with 


well to himself to look up to him, and record his most fugitive | great gravity and propriety of demeanour, and to make her reve- 
touches,—what he said upon carrot and soup, and his opinion of | rence to an audience without any apparent signal, are very striking 
the beauties of his wife. Elephants, like Johnson, are huge, social, | evidences of the tractability of the creature; but they are by no 


solemn-looking, with a little but searching eye, eat great dinners, | ™¢ans of the class of novel exhibitions, and they have been excel- 
led by other performances of which we have a distinct record. One 








are liable to the seductions of the other sex, blow to express their | 


satisfaction, and in an artificial state of life roll about with their 
great bodies, out of restlessness. They also (if we trust to certain 
biographers) are fond of bowing to bishops. Some friends of the 
doctor’s, doubtless feeling his instinctive sympathy with the race, 


happily likened the versatility of his genius to the Elephant’s | 


trunk; which, said they, can knock down a tiger, or pick up a 
pin; or as Peter Pindar has it— 


We said (which charm’d the doctor much, no doubt) 
His mind was like, of elephants the snout ; 

Which could pick pins up, yet possess’d the vigour 
Of trimming well the jacket of a tiger. 


We proceed to give some interesting extracts, and shall conclude 
with some others tomorrow. 


Tue Late ELepuant at Cuiswick.—The Duke of Devonshire 
having been asked by a lady of rank what she should send him 
from India, and having laughingly answered, “ Oh, nothing smaller 
than an elephant,” was surprised to find, at the expiration of some 
months, a very handsome female of the species consigned to his 
care. 

The Duke of Devonshire’s elephant was kept at his Grace’s 
villa at Chiswick, under circumstances peculiarly favourable to its 
health and docility. The house in which she was shut up was of 
large dimensions, well ventilated, and arranged in every particular 
with a proper regard to the animal. But she often had the range 
of a spacious paddock; and the exhibition of her sagacity was 
therefore doubly pleasing, for it was evidently not effected by rigid 
confinement. At the voice of her keeper she came out of the 
house, and immediately took up a broom, ready to perform his 
bidding in sweeping the paths or the grass. She would follow him 
round the enclosure with a pail or a watering-pot, shewing her 
readiness to take that share of labour which the elephants of the 
East are so willing to perform. Her reward was a carrot and some 
water; but previously to satisfying her thirst by an ample draught, 
she would exhibit her ingenuity by emptying the contents of a soda- 
water bottle which was tightly corked. This she effected in a 
singularly adroit manner. Pressing the small bottle against the 
ground with her enormous foot, so as to hold it securely at an 
angle of about forty-five degrees, she gradually twisted out the 
cork with her trunk, although it was very little above the edge of 
the neck; then, without altering the position, she turned her trunk 
round the bottle, so that she might reverse it, and thus emptying 
the water into the extremity of the proboscis. This she accom- 
plished without spilling a drop; and she delivered the empty 
bottle: to her keeper before she attempted to discharge the con- 
tents of the trunk into her mouth. She performed another 
trick which required equal nicety and patience. The keeper 
who was accustomed to ride on her neck like the mohouts, or 
elephant-drivers of India, had a large cloth or housing, which he 
spread over her, when he thus bestrode her in somewhat of Orien- 
tal state. Upon alighting, which she allowed him to do by 
kneeling, he desired her to take off the cloth. This she effected by 
yutting the muscles of her loins in action, so that the shrinking of 
har loose skin gave motion to the cloth, and it gradually wriggled 
on one side till it fell by its own weight. The cloth was then, of 
course, in a heap; but the elephant, spreading it carefully upon the 
grass with her trunk, folded it up, as a napkin is folded, till it was 
sufficiently compact for the purpose. She then poised it with her 
trunk for a few seconds, and by one jerk threw it over its head to 
the centre of her back, where it remained as steady as if the 
burden had been adjusted by human hands. The affection of this 
poor animal for her keeper was very great. The man who had the 
charge of her in 1828, when we saw her, had attended her for five 
years, having succeeded another who had been with her eight or 
ten years. When first placed under his charge she was intractable 
for some time, evidently resenting the loss of her former friend; 
but she gradually became obedient and attached, and would cry 
after him whenever he was absent for more than a tew hours. The 
elephants of India, in the same way, cannot easily be brought to 
obey a stranger, and manifest a remarkable knowledge of their old 
mohouts if they should meet after a long separation. The elephant 
of the Duke of Devonshire was about twenty-one years old when 
she died, early in 1829. We have understood that the disease 
that carried her off was pulmonary consumption.—P. 7. 


ANcient AND Mopern Evernants. —The inhabitants of London 
have recently witnessed the dramatic exhibition of an elephant, | 
which has aftorded them a more remarkable example of the sagacity 
of this quadruped, than the ordinary docility which it manifests at 
the command of the showman. The elephant, which in the last 
winter attracted crowds to the Adelphi Theatre, was probably not 
more sagacious than the greater number of her species ; but she was 


of the most remarkable narratives of the ancient display of elephants 


|in a theatre, is that of AZlian, who has described, in a very lively 
| manner, the extreme docility of the elephants of iermanicus. At 
| that period elephants were bred at Rome,—a fact which has been 
| most unaccountably overlooked in the descriptions of modern natu- 


ralists; but the practicability of which has received abundant con- 
| firmation from recent experience. Great care, according to A’lian, 
| was paid to their health; and the nicest discipline was used to 
| extinguish whatever was ferocious in their nature, and to call forth 
| their sagacity by undeviating kindness. Particular attention was 
| directed to the effect of music upon them; and they were so 
accustomed to musical instruments, that they not only lost all 
dread of the clashing of cymbals, but learnt to feel delight at the 
_ gentle notes of flutes, and would beat time with their feet when 
their ears were gratified with the agreeable sounds to which they 
were habituated. Their keeper also habituated them to the sight 
of great multitudes of people. Upon an occasion when a particular 
exhibition of the docility of the elephants was required, twelve of 
the most sagacious and well-trained were selected, who, marching 
into the theatre with a regular step, at the voice of their keeper, 
danced in harmonious measure, sometimes in a circle, and some- 
times divided into parties, scattering flowers over the pavement. 
In the intervals of the dance, they would beat time to the music, 
still preserving their proper order. The Romans, with their accus- 
tomed luxury, feasted the elephants, after this display, with prodi- 
gal magnificence. Splendid couches were placed in the arena, 
ornamented with paintings, and covered with tapestry. Before the 
couches, upon tables of ivory and cedar, was spread the banquet of 
the clephants, in vessels of gold and silver. The preparations being 
completed, the twelve elephants marched in, six males clad in the 
robes of men, and six females attired as women. They lay down in 
order upon their couches, or “ tricliniums of festival recumbency,” 
and, at a signal, extended their trunks, and ate with most praise- 
worthy moderation. Not one of them, says A’lian, appeared the 
least voracious, or manifested any disposition for an unequal share 
of the food, or an undue proportion of the delicacies. They were 
as moderate, also, in their drink, and received the cups which were 
presented to them with the greatest decorum. According to Pliny, 
at the spectacles given by Germanicus, it was not an uncommon 
thing to see elephants hurl javelins in the air, and catch them with 
their trunks, fight with each other as gladiators, and then execute 
a Pyrrhic dance.” —P. 9. 


| 





Further Reminiscences of Mr. Bernard. 

Bares, (manager of a strolling company) was commander of his 
company on the stage, and in the closet. He played all the best parts, and thus 
had claim to the character of the ** supel ioractor.”’ On the present occasion, 
however, his talents were somewhat undervalued. A tragedy was the 
opening performance, in which Holland dila King at the head of his army, 
and Bates was condemned to a pitiful messenger who gave him notice of the 
enemy’s approach. This character comprehend d but one entrance, and 
five lines of diction ; but these five lines were precious ; and Bates, having a 
throat like a speaking trumpet, rushed on at rehearsal and thundered them 
forth, taking, at the same time, a stage-effective, but rather indecorous sweep 
of the boards from the fourth wing to the floats. 

.“ Mr Bates !” said Holland with a stare of surprise, ** you surely don’t 
intend to deliver that message in that manner at night ?”—** Yes, but I do, 
Mr Holland.”’-—* You are too lond, Sir!”’—** Loud, Sir! not at all; I’m only 
energetic. I’ve gota Lenefit to make as well as you, Mr Holland !’’"— 
P. 14. 

Unsucc essrut First Nieur or * Tue Rivars.’—In passing through 
London we delayed our journey a_ few days, and visited Covent 
Garden to see the first representation of “ The Rivals,’’ It was so intolerately 
long, and so decidedly opposed in its composition to the taste of the day, as 


= 





to draw down a degree of censure, which convinced me, on quitting the 
house, that it would never succerd. It must be remembered that this was 
the English “ age of sentiment,” and that Hugh Kelly and Cumberland had 
flooded the stage with moral poems under the title of comedies, which took 
their views of life from the drawing-room exclusively, and coloured their 
characters with a nauseous French affectation. ‘* The Rivals,” in my opinion. 
was adecided attempt to overthrow this taste, and to follow up the flow 
which Goldsmith had given in ‘ She Stoops to Conquer.’” My recollection 
of the manner in which the former was received, bears me cut in the suppo- 
sition. The audience on this occasion were composed of two parties,— 
those who supported the prevailing taste, and those who were indiff: rent 
to it, and liked nature: on the first night of a new play it was very natural 
that the former should predominate ;—and what was the consequence ? 
Why, that Faulkland and Julia (which Sheridan had obviously introduced 
to conciliate the sentimentalists, but which in the present day are considerel 
heavy incumbrances,) were the characters which were most favorably 
received, whilst Sir Anthony Absolute, Bob Acres and Lydia, those faithful 
and diversified pictures of life, were barely tolerated; and Malaprop, (as 
she deserved to be,) was singled out for peculiar vengeance.—P. 142. 
| Amusinc Stace ANECDoTE ov A Barner.—Another member of our 
corps at Richmond, was a Mr Fawcett, (father of the present comedian) an 
understrapper at Drury Lane, who went on for such characters as a conspt- 
rator, in ** Venice Preserved ;”? worthy old servants, who look intelligent 
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but say nothing, or dignified dukes, whose nobility consists in wearing ermine 
robes, and sitting at the top of atable. Fawcett, though a wretched actor, 
was a very pleasant fellow in company; he was another of that numerous 
class of persons on the stage, who are capital comedians in private life. 
Fawcett and Bowles were our green-room battledores, keeping the laugh up 
between them with equal adroitness ; but of all the things Fawcett repeated, 


(and his head was the repository of not afew) those told the best which | 


told against himself. 


I will give my reader an example. He was the member of a ciub in the 


city, where his songs and jokes and professional character rendered him a | 


man of note. One of his companions was a peaceable, pains-taking barber, 
who always encored his effusions, in return ior which Fawcett gave him an 
order for a wig, and desired the kuight of the curling-tongs to bring it to the 
theatre on a particular night and fit it on himself, when the actor had to 

rform a particular character, which depended more on its appearance, than 
its language. The barber, who knew nothing more of a tueatre than its 
outside presented, supposed Fawcett must be as great a man there as he was 
at the club: punctual to his time, he accordingly strutted up to the stage- 


door with no small importance, and was conducted to Faweett’s room. The 


wig fitted to a hair, and he received, with his customer’s thanks, a direction 
to tind his way down stairs. Making a wrong turning, he descended some 


Tuileries, in order to have an interview with the Duke of Ragusa, 
the commander-in-chief, and proposed to him to guarantee the 
iinmediate cessation of all tumult if the ordonnances were revoked 
and the Chambers assembled as usual, Prince Polignac refused even 
to enter into negociation with the deputies on any terms but those 
of unconditional submission on the part of the rebels, as he was 
pleased to term the people. Up to this time there appears to have 
been no idea of a change of dynasty; a return to the Charter was 
all that was asked; but on Thursday morning, when it was become 
evident that the King would continue blind to his own interests, 
it became necessary to take some decided step: the re-organization 
of the National Guard was the first object, and the venerable 
General La Fayette, ever foremost in the cause of rational 
liberty, immediately accepted the command, and establishing his 
head-quarters at the Hotel de Ville, issued his first proclama- 


| tion, while both the Louvre and the Tuileries were still in posses- 


‘sion of the Royal troops. 


steps which led to the back of the stage, and meeting with no obstacle, | 


strolled down to the second wing, O. P. 

This happened to be the first night of Barry’s performance, who was 
engaged for alimited period ; aud had stipulated in his articles, that the same 
order and attention which was preserved on Garrick’s nights, should be 
maintained during his. Not a sound was to be heard behind the scenes, not 
a figure to be seen, save the prompter at his particular post. ; 

The barber made his appearance at the wing, in the midst of Othello’s 
address, and protrnded his body so far as to become visible to half the house. 
The sudden glare of lights and human faces at first astounded, and then 
transported him, and there being no one in the way to remove him, he soon 
excited the risibility of the pit by his gestures and grimaces, 

The Moor was not of a more fiery temperament than Barry, who attri- 
buted this intrusion to design, particularly when flashing his full eye upon 


On Thursday morning about thirty 
soldiers, whom I have mentioned as being stationed in an hotel 
near the corner of the Place du Palais Royal, were besieged by a 
numerous body of the people. My window overlooked the balcony, 
or rather open platform, on which they were defending themselves, 
and their resistance was indeed a gallant one, and worthy of a better 
cause. For two hours they continued to keep up a cool and 
deliberate fire on the assailants, who were, from their inferiority of 
situation, not able to return it with anything like equal effect, but it 
seemed that every man among the people who fell, was replaced 


| by three, until, by dint of superior numbers, they succeeded in 


the fellow, and interlarding his oration with fine speeches, they, instead of | 


affecting his removal, served only to stupify and root him more firmly to 
the spot. Part of Barry’s speech accordingly ran thus :— 

s For little of this great world can | speak” —(Who are you, what dc 
you do here ?)—** More than pertains to feats of broil and battle ;"—(Ui 
break every bone in your skin.) —‘* And therefore little shall I grace my 
canse”—(Will you begone, Sir?)—‘‘ by speaking of myself.”-—(An 
infernal rascal !) 

To these several pointed addresses, the barber yielded no other response 
than ** Go tothe devil!” Which was loud enough, however, to be heard in 
the first row of the pit. 


forcing the doors, and the soldiers were compelled to surrender. 
I was delighted to hear that they were only disarmed, and retained 
as prisoners. During this attack, one of the national party was 
brought into the house where I was, with his leg shattered by a 
ball; the noble fellow appeared wholly to disregard the wound, 
and, though unable to stand, could hardly be prevailed on to desist 
from making the attempt to rejoin his comrades; his only anxiety 


| seemed to be the fear that his mother should hear of his danger. 


part of Garrick, to ruffle and insult him, and when he quitted the stage, | 


rushed on the unconscious criminal with all the fury of a hongry byana; 
grasped him by the throat, shook him most unmercifully, and would ne 
dow bi have proceeded to determine how far the barber's head resembled one 
of his own blocks, when the actors interposed, and set the man at liberty. 
Growling, and shaking himsellf, like a tousled cur, he looked at Barry an 
instant with a smile of ineffable contempt, and then exclaimed, ‘* Never 
mind, Master Sambo,—never mind,—I'll do your business for you, depend 
on it !’—** Do my business you villain!’ shonted Barry 5 ** Whatdo you 


Othello for a bona fide Moor) ** Vl speak to Mr Fawcett and have you dis- 
charged !’”"—P. 200. 

A Tueatrican Scene out or Doors.—We had not proceeded a 
great distance, the next day, when we perceived adescent in the road, which 


led into a kind of pass between two hills, dark and rocky enough for a | 


modern melodrame ; its appearance, however, conjured up no unpleasant 
phantoms to a party like ours, and we proceeded, amusing ourselves with 


While we were attempting to bandage the wound, until a surgeon 
could be found, another of the citizens came in, also seeking a sur- 
geon for some one else; he no sooner cast his eyes on the wounded 
man than exclaiming, “ Mon frere,” he seized his hand and burst 
into tears; the other instantly snatched away his hand, replying, 


“ © ° > , 
'“ Les larmes sont indignes de notre cause, tu n’es pas blessé, 
Barry now concluded this to be a scheme on the | 


retourne au combat et reviens me voir apres la victoire.’ This 
true hero is, lam happy to say, doing well, and will not even lose 
his leg. About the same time, the Duke of Ragusa had issued a 
manuscript proclamation offering a suspension of arms; a common 


-mechanic, who had it in his hand, spat on the name of Marmont; 


an English gentleman by my side wishing to possess the paper as a 


| relic of the day, and seeing the men in the lowest state of poverty, 
_ offered to buy it of him; the man instantly gave it him, but refused 


the usual resource—the recounting our early adventures,—when, in the | 


midst of one of Bowles’s stories, a universal yell broke from the hills 


above us, and on both sides we perceived adozen raw-boned, naked Pata- | 


gonians, running down with bludgeons in their hands. This was an 


“affecting situation” to speak theatrically; never for an instant had we | 


contemplated such a visitation; for, having associated as a means of 
economy, and not protection, our poverty and our profession al:ke blinded 
us to the idea of being plundered. The novelty not less than the peril of 
our situation, therefore, glared with a Medusa like influence ; fear palsied 
every arm, congealed every heart, and muddled every head but Bob’s, who 
roared out to Kennedy for his pistols. Kennedy was Daly's treasurer ; and 


having the last night’s receipts in his trunk, bad been ranning about Cork, | 


be it known, to borrow weapons for its protection. His was a peculiar case , 
but he struck his hands in reply, and exclaimed ;—‘* The pistols !—By the 
powers I have locked them up with the money !”" 
a Jaugh at this, had we been at Death's door; but the villains had providen- 
tially halted an instant, to observe us ; and Bowles remarking it, promptly 
proposed that we should do something to intimidate them ; such as drawing 
our swords and commencing a general combat round the car, Mrs Taplin 
(a tall well-informed woman) to act up to us, or rather down upon us, 
Approving the hint, we drew and fell to,—Macduff and Macbeth — Richard 
and Richmond—Hotspur and the Prince,—stamping, cutting, and thrusting 
ateach other with the most inhuman gestures and grimaces ; Mrs Taplin 
bending down on each side, stretching forth both her hands, beating her 
bosom, letting loose her hair, (she did it famously, to induce us to desist). 
The artifice succeeded—the natives were completely over- powered ; gazing 
upon us in awe-struck silence, as though we were of kindred character—a 


There was no restraining | 


band of rogues who had quarrelled among ourselves and were bent upon a | 


general destruction. Perceiving this, we gave the wink to the carman, and 
proceeded, continuing the fight with increased vigour, falling and reviving 
and chasing each other about the car, with a medley of exclamations, such 
as ** Die, villain !’—** Never!”"—** Spare, oh! spare him!” (from Mrs 
Japlin)—** Renounce your claim !’—** Only with my life!’—** Then 
perish !’—** Ah! I have regained my sword ; another chance is mine !’’— 
“Lay on Macduti!” &c.—P. 269. 





New Monthly Magazine. 

Heroism or THE Frencu Peopie, AND BLINDNESS OF THEIR 
LATE Ministers.—So blind were the ministers to their real si- 
tuation that even on Wednesday aftcrnoon, when MM. Lafitte, 
Gerard, and Cassimir Perrier, ventured through the fire to the 


‘ L | the smallest compensation, saying, “ C’est a vous, Monsieur, mais 
mean ?”— Why you black rascal !’”? said the barber, (evidently mistaking | 


nous ne combattons pas pourlargent.” Did my space permit, I could 
multiply instances of noble heroism and almost romantic disinter- 
estedness, which fell under my observation, to an incredible extent. 

Propuetic PassaGe IN THE Suppressep Number (July 27) or 
THE Frexcu Paper CALLED THE Figaro.—The government of 
Algiers promised, on payment of a certain subsidy, to allow our 
ships the free navigation of the seas. The ministers of the King of 
France agreed, on sufficient security being given, to allow the 
press the privilege of thinking and publishing with freedom. In 
contempt of the treaty the pirates of Algiers seized vessels which 
had submitted to pay the subsidy: in contempt of the laws, the 
ministers of the King destroy the presses of journals which have 
given the required security. Twenty days were sufficient to over- 
throw the government of Algiers. 





CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


De omnibus rebus, et quibusdam aliis—OLp Savina. 
Of all sorts of things—and some others. 





EnGuis) DRINKING SAID TO HAVE COME FROM THE NETHER- 
LANDs.—Peacham, who wrote in the time of Elizabeth, says, 
“Within these fifty or sixty years, it was a rare thing with us in 
England to see a drunken man,” our nation carrying the name of 
the most sober and temperate of any other in the world. But 
since we had to do in the quarrel of the Netherlands, about the 
time of Sir J. Norris first being there, the custom of drinking and 
pledging healths was brought over into England.—Granger. 


LovE-MAKING IN THE TimE OF THE LANCAsTERS.—Owen Tudor 
being a courtly and active gentleman, commanded once to dance 
before the queene (Henry Fifth’s Katherine) in a turne (not being 
able to recover himselfe), fell into her lap, as she sat upon a little 
stoole, with many of her ladies about her.—Drayton’s Epistles. — 
The queen married him. 


Bic Booxs.—Voluminous works frequently arise from the igno- 
rance and confused ideas of the authors. If angels were writers, 
says Mr Norris, we should have few folios.— Granger. 


Gotpen Hartr.—The Duchess of Montague, says Granger, had 
a lock of Jane Shore’s hair, which looked as if it had been pow- 
dered with gold dust.—There is some hair of Lucretia Borgia, pre- 
served in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, which literally seems as 
if it was made of fine gold. 
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Frencu anv Otp EnGuish Porrry.—There is no dissonance (in 
either) when the verses are pronounced properly. Dr Watts ima- 
gined that mystéres terrviles was pronounced “ mystérés térriblés,” 
and thereon formed a judgment on French poesies.—Lord Hailes. 


Price OF MAKING A Park a GarDEN.—Queen Caroline, (wife of 
George IL.) spoke of shutting up St. James’s Park, and converting 
it intoa noble garden for the palace of that name, She asked my 
father what it might probably cost; who replied, “ Only three 
crowns.” —Horace Walpole. 


Frencn anp Enetisu Democrats.—A fig for our democrats ! 
(1792). Barking dogs never bite. The danger in France arose 
from silent and instantaneous action. They said nothing, and did 
everything—ours say everything, and will do nothing.—Horace 


Walpole. 


MINISTERIAL INDOLENcCE —When the Duke of Newcastle left the 
ministry, a whole closet of American dispatches was found un- 
opened !—The same. 

A Knicur ror Sancno.—Pierre de Blois, who wrote in the 
twelfth century, complains that the horses of the knights were more 
frequently loaded with implements of gluttony and drunkenness, 





reproached ourselves for not entering with more vivacity into the 
general satisfaction. We do not conceive it necessary to carry our 
fastidiousness there again. 

Mr Power has all the thing to himself, walks and talks at his 
ease, probably says what he pleases, and is the open delight of the 
galleries, and the chuckle of all the buxom wives in the boxes. He 
is a good tempered looking man, quite as easy and comfortable as a 
favourite can be, and rolls glibly over the surface of Irish manners. 
We should say (if he always acts as he did last night) that his style 
is a little too much like real life; that is to say, that it is little 
more in point of merit and richness, extremely natural, and never 
at a loss, but wanting in depth and shadow, not full of the insinua- 
tion and rich repose of Irish Jounstone. He is quicker, because 
he has less to do. But we shall see him again at the large theatres, 
where he may think fit to take greater pains. He danced a jig well 
with a Miss GREENER, and consummated it nationally with a kiss. 

The piece was a kind of Sadler’s Wells plot, an Italian story 
with an assassin in it, and Mr Power’s /rishman grafted upon it 








than with arms fit for battle. “ They are burdened,” says he, 
“not with weapons, but wine; not with javelins, but cheeses ; not 
with bludgeons, but bottles; not with spears, but with — Non 
Serro sed vino, non lanceis sed caseis, non ensibus sed utribus, non has- 
tibus sed verubus onerantur.—Dunlop’s History of Fiction. 


ONLY NECESSARY QUALIFICATION FOR A Wire.—Not long ago, 
and not ten miles from Almondbury, a young lady, accompanied by 
an elderly gentleman, went to a certain parish church for the pur- 

ose of being married; at which place a number of persons, who 
ed of their intention, assembled and informed the clergyman, 
that the lady was not of sound mind, Upon this, the clergyman 
asked if she could count to ten? The lady immediately counted to 
twenty without erring, and the clergyman proceeded with the 
marriage ceremony.—Leeds Mercury. 

Upon this principle a lady who can count twenty, ought to be 
allowed two husbands; counting thirty, three; and so on. Quere. 
Would the men allow them to be taught arithmetic ? 


KNowWLEDGE IN Moprern Rome.—(Extract of a letter from that 
city.\—Mr Severn’s picture of Ariel, which has been purchased in 
a very handsome manner by Mr Finch, an English gentleman 
residing in that city, “ was sent,” says a friend, ‘‘ to the exhibi- 
tion in Rome, and sent back again as improper. The first notion 
was that a naked figure was not approved of, but that seemed pre- 
posterous,—only think of our little Ariel being pronounced inde- 
cent! No, the heinousness of the picture was at last made known. 
The priestly directors, not being acquainted with Ariel, mistook 
him for Uriel; upon which they voted, that a representation of that 
blessed angel, riding upon one of the incarnations of the devil, was 
scandalous, infamous, blasphemous. Moreover they thoroughly 
suspected that the peacock’s feather, which Ariel holds above him 
like a canopy, (a beautiful invention, to reduce the fairy and the 
bat to their proper diminutive size) was a covert ridicule against 
the Catholic faith. Now does not this look like an invention of 
mine or some other’s ?—~Upon my word, I am assured that every 
word is true.” 


CircucatinG Lipraries were invented by Mr Samuel Fancourt, 
a native of the West of England, and originally a pastor of a 
dissenting congregation; which situation he lost on account of a 
difference with the Calvinists. When he came to London, and 
set up his invention, he asked a guinea a year for the subscription. 
He was a very honest and clever man, but like many other origina- 
tors, did not succeed. He fixed at last at the corner of one of the 
streets in the Strand, where, encumbered with a helpless and sick 
wife, turned out of fashion, outplanned by a variety of imitators, 
and entangled with a variety of speculations, not one of which could 
extricate him from perplexities, this poor man, who may be said to 
have first circulated knowledge among us, sunk under a load of 
debt, unmerited reproach, and a failure of his faculties, brought on 
by the decay of age, precipitated by misfortunes. His library 
became the property of creditors, and he retired in humble poverty 
to Hoxton Square, where some of his brethen relieved his necessi- 
ties till the close of his life, in his ninetieth year, June 8, 1768. 











THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 


TorreNHAM STREET THEATRE. 
Nor having before seen Mr Power, who has a reputation for acting 
Irishmen, and thinking we might light upon some other performer 
of merit, less known, we last night paid a visit to this theatre, and 
saw two pieces out of four. We had not the courage to stay out 
the others. The theatre itself is better than we expected to find 
it; the scenery ‘also; and many of the performers do very well, 
judging them by the scale of a country theatre. By any higher 
standard, it would be inhumanity to criticise them. They and the 
audience are well met, and seem very contented ; and we almost 


like a potatoe upon a cypress ;—very unnatural indeed and com- 
prehensive, and made to please all the parties in the house, tragic 
and comic. An Irish servant is palmed upon a countess for a 
great lord, and becomes her husband. 

In the course of the dialogue, there was an allusion to kings and 
their modern fortunes. “If they don’t behave themselves easy,” 
said the Irishman, “they are kicked out, and without ever a cha- 
racter to get them another place.” This was received with a hearty 
burst of applause. 
= In all quarters of the metropolis, and on all occasions, it is im- 
possible not to be struck with the wonderful effect created by the 
|events of the last thirty days, and the new prospects they have 
|thrown open. The other day we saw people standing in delight 
| before a painting of the tri-coloured fiag on a board announcing a 
Diligence to Paris. Imagine such a sight in London, even but two 


months ago! oom 








SONG OF FAERIES ROBBING AN ORCHARD. 


[FROM SOME LATIN VERSES IN THE OLD ENGLISH DRAMA OF 
“ AMYNTAS, OR THE IMPOSSIBLE DOWRY.’ } 


Nos beata Fauni proles, 
Quibus non est magna moles, 
Quamvis Lunam incolamus, 
Hortos szpe frequentamus. 
Furto cuncta magis bella, 
Furto dulcior puella, 

Furto omnia decora, ‘es 
Furto poma dulciora. 


Cum mortales lecto jacent, 
Nobis poma noctu placent ; 
Illa tamen sunt ingrata, 
Nisi furto sint parata. 


We the Faeries, blithe and antic, 

Of dimensions not gigantic, 

Though the moonshine mostly keep us, 
Oft in orchards frisk and peep us, 


Stolen sweets are always sweeter, 
Stolen kisses much completer, 
Stolen looks are nice in chapels, 
Stolen, stolen be your apples. 


When to bed the world are bobbing, 
Then’s the time for orchard robbing ; 
Yet the fruit were scarce worth peeling, 
Were it not for stealing, stealing. 





A NOBLE PAIR. 


Didst ever see so foggy and absurd an 
Author as Gait? Yes, certainly ;—there’s JERDAN. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The suggestion of our friend Detra will be considered without delay. 
*« Jerpan Rhymes” are received. 





Published by Onwuyn, Catherine street, Strand; sold by Hewarp, 


and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 





C. aud W. Reyngut, Printers, Broad street, Golden square. 


Wellington street, Waterloo Bridge; J. Cuapret, 98 Royal Exchange, 
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